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Baboos among them. By providing for them pleasures and recreations which were
unknown to them before, we wean them from the sanguinary spectacles to which
they would otherwise have become attached; we elevate their minds, and prepare
them to become men. And this is how we celebrate the Churuk-Pooja." It will
thus be seen that the Baboos of Calcutta deserve all sympathy from the Europeans.
Many of the English, however, alarmed at their increasing preponderance, treat
them with much contempt, and try to represent these reforms as vain ostentations.
Such is not my opinion. The Baboos are most steady and praiseworthy people;
and, if there is anything ridiculous about them, it is their name, which is as odd
in the Indian tongue as in Erench, and which I should advise them, while they
are about it, to change for one more euphonious.

I shall not speak of the life which Europeans lead at Calcutta. With the
upper English classes it is only a copy of high life in London; they dance, dine,
drink tea, and pay visits, tightly buttoned up in black coats, and wearing black
hats, exactly as they do in Belgravia. In the evening all the European colony
display their toilettes and their equipages on the Strand, a short promenade with-
out trees along the banks of the river.

The Hoogliiy, the arm of the Ganges which waters the town, is nearly a mile
in breadth at this point, and lazily rolls its deep waters between low and not
very picturesque banks. Formerly innumerable corpses used to be seen floating
on its surface followed by flights of birds of prey, who tore them to pieces before
the very eyes of the passers-by, The English Government now prohibits the
inhabitants of the banks from throwing bodies into the stream; but, as the
practice was adopted only by those who were too poor to pay the expenses of a
funeral pile, they had to establish a sort of municipal pile, an immense tower,
whereon a brazier is constantly flaming, destined to devour the remains of the
poor wretches. On the right bank of the river, at a little distance above the
town, lie the magnificent Botanical Gardens with which the famous Hooker
endowed Calcutta, and which are without doubt at the present day the finest and
most spacious in the world. There may be found assembled together, not in
greenhouses but in the open air, and planted in the ground, the wonders of the
African, American, Asiatic, and Oceanic Floras. The principal curiosities are a
baob&b of Senegal, the trunk of which, does not measure less than thirty feet in
circumference; and an Indian banyan, which overspreads a circumference of* half
a mile with its numerous pilasters. Unfortunately, this last tree was seriously
damaged by the great cyclone of Calcutta.

The cyclone! What a sinister echo this word has in the great Indian
metropolis! No scourge exists that can be compared with it, and everything
trembles at its terrible power.

Every one has heard of the great cyclone which, in 1864, brought Calcutta
to within an inch of utter ruin. The wind, driving back the current of the
Hooghly with irresistible force, flung its waters from their bed like a moving
rampart, carrying with them the two hundred and forty vessels which were
anchored there, crushing ^hem one against the other, and scattering desolation on
both banks of the stream, tlhe atmospheric vortex, after this first calamity,
precipitated itself with diabolij&al rage on the unhappy city. At one stroke it
swept the poor districts of tl^e natives, carrying away the huts, hiaiing their
fragments like dust to a distance, and snapping the flexible palm-trees like